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This study investigated the impact of student background char - 
acteristics, college experience variables, federal financial aid 
awards, and college outcome variables on degree completion rates 
for a cohort of two-year college students. A model for institutional 
research suggested by St. John (1992) was adapted and this study 
sought to determine whether financial aid awards and student 
characteristic variables influenced degree completion rates for 
the cohort of students identified in this study. 

N ationwide there is an increased awareness regarding the 
role student financial aid plays in providing opportuni- 
ties for access, enrollment, persistence, and degree 
completion for students enrolling in postsecondary institutions. 
While financial aid increases access to postsecondary educa- 
tion (Astin, 1975; St. John, 1990b, 1990c; Voorhees, 1985), it 
also has an important effect on degree completion rates 
(Merisotis, 1996). 

Degree completion rates for community colleges, defined 
by Alfred (1999) as “the proportion of an entering community 
college cohort officially enrolled in a degree program, who actu- 
ally completed a degree or certificate, and reported at annual 
intervals” (p. 17), are receiving attention from legislators and 
educators alike. Critics and proponents of higher education are 
placing an increased emphasis on standards for accountability 
and measures of success (Adelman, 1999; Alfred, Ewell, 
Hudgins, & McClenney, 1999; American Association of Com- 
munity Colleges, 1994; Callan, 1997). Historically, two-year 
colleges have had difficulty in determining and measuring de- 
gree completion rates (Adelman, 1999). Students who attend 
two-year colleges do not always fit the typical categorization of 
traditional college-age students. These students tend to have 
more varied characteristics than more traditional college stu- 
dents, including age, attendance patterns, and expressed edu- 
cational goals (St. John, 1990c). The typical two-year community 
college student is over 24 years of age, independent from pa- 
rental support (according to federal financial aid guidelines), 
and seeks to complete coursework leading to some type of cer- 
tificate or two-year terminal degree rather than a bachelor’s 
degree (Cohen & Brawer, 1996). 

More recent findings by researchers such as Astin (1993) 
and St. John (1991) have suggested that the effects of student 
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financial aid on retention and persistence may be different from 
earlier conclusions, where financial aid was found to have an 
inconclusive or a negligible impact on persistence (see Astin, 
1975; Tinto, 1987). Other than statistics generated by federal 
and state agencies, little research exists about the influence of 
financial aid on access and persistence at two-year colleges. As 
St. John (1990a, 1994) noted, scant new research exists on the 
impact of student financial aid. Research focusing on factors 
such as financial aid and student environmental and college 
experience characteristics to degree completion rates at two- 
year colleges is limited, almost non-existent (Lafer, 1996; St. 
John, 1990a; Wells, 1996). 

This study specifically investigates the degree comple- 
tion rates for a cohort of college students at a two-year tech- 
nical college located in Northwest Ohio by correlating student 
background characteristics (age, gender, ethnicity, high 
school grade point average) and college environmental vari- 
ables (division enrolled and number of developmental courses 
taken) to any influence on degree completion rates for this 
cohort. Additionally, this study seeks to determine if the re- 
ceipt of federal financial aid (grants, loans, work-study) in- 
fluences degree completion rates for this cohort as well as 
determining if the intermediate college outcome variable of 
college grade point average also has any influence on the 
degree completion rates. 

St. John (1992) developed two models focusing on the influence 
of financial aid on student attendance and student persistence. 
Each model correlates student background variables and types 
of financial aid awarded and seeks to determine the effects of 
financial aid on student attendance patterns and student within- 
year persistence. Follow-up studies have investigated how the 
receipt of financial aid affected students across specific vari- 
ables, including ethnicity (St. John & Noell, 1989), age (St. John 
85 Starkey, 1994), institutional type (St. John, 1994), and year 
in college (St. John 8 s Andrieu, 1995). 

St. John’s research has contradicted previous findings 
by Tinto (1988), who noted that financial aid did not have a 
significant impact on persistence. St. John (1990a) recognized 
that Tinto’s findings on student persistence did not include the 
two-year college perspective. While Tinto later added the two- 
year perspective to his theoretical construct, there was little 
empirical evidence to support the findings that financial aid did 
not influence persistence. St. John (1992) found that previous 
research indicated little or no relationship between financial 
aid and persistence for most college students. However, his later 
findings (St. John, 1990b, 1990c, 1995; St. John 8 & Elliott, 1994) 
suggested financial aid does have an impact on persistence. 

Several other researchers, including Paulsen and St. 
John (1997) and Somers (1995), adopted the St. John models 
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to provide additional insights into factors affecting enrollment 
and persistence in higher education, both at two-year and four- 
year institutions. Overall, St. John’s findings suggested recipi- 
ents of financial aid do persist at a higher rate than do 
non-recipients. The models presented in his 1992 study are 
especially useful for researchers and practitioners in determin- 
ing the influence of financial aid on persistence and goal at- 
tainment at the institutional level. Subsequent studies by St. 
John and others (see Hu & St. John, 1999; St. John 1995; St. 
John & Starkey, 1994; Somers, 1995) produced results similar 
to previous research (Voorhees, 1985) that first found that stu- 
dent financial aid affected persistence rates and attendance 
patterns. Somers (1992, 1995, 1996) investigated the effects of 
financial aid on various points in the matriculation process, 
including choice, attendance, and persistence. In her 1996 study, 
Somers suggested the St. John (1992) model could be employed 
to analyze all points along the matriculation continuum. 

This study explores individual student characteristics and de- 
gree completion rates for a cohort of students at Lima Techni- 
cal College (2,500 enrollment), a two-year technical college in a 
non-metropolitan Northwest Ohio county with a population of 
approximately 154,000 (U. S. Census Bureau, 2000). A techni- 
cal college is organized for the purpose of delivering 
postsecondary school technical education for the occupational 
training or general educational benefit of adults. The students 
for this study enrolled during the fall term 1993 and either 
completed degree requirements (degree awarded) or did not com- 
plete degree requirements (degree sought). Because most 
postsecondary institutions begin an academic year in the fall, 
this study used the fall quarter 1993 as the initial term for 
determining the cohort of first-time enrollees. This cohort of 
students was tracked through successive terms, ending with 
spring quarter 2000. A seven-year timeframe was established 
for this study, as many students are not able to complete their 
degree requirements within a two-year period. 

An emphasis on the importance of reporting degree at- 
tainment rates occurred in the 1990s. The 1990 U.S. Census 
contained revised questions related to educational attainment 
that now focused on different choices in the description of type 
of degree awarded (Ureta & Welch, 1998). The federal govern- 
ment focused attention on the type of degree awarded. This 
change, and the responsibility of individual colleges, including 
two-year institutions, to report educational attainment levels, 
heightened the focus on accountability within the higher edu- 
cation community. 

Additional federal legislation in the 1990s affected other 
areas of postsecondary education. Segments of the 1991 Stu- 
dent Right-to-Know and Campus Security Act as well as the 
1992 Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (HEA) 
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put the focus on reporting graduation rates at the two-year 
college level (Biddar, 1995). 

As one of its purposes, the two-year college is to award 
the terminal degree (Cohen 8s Brawer, 1996). The terminal de- 
gree function provides training, education, and experience in a 
specific career-oriented program allowing students to transi- 
tion to the workplace immediately upon completion of a pro- 
gram of studies that typically takes two years to complete (Brint 
8s Karabel, 1989; Cohen 8s Brawer, 1996). However, many stu- 
dents are not able to complete their degrees in a two-year pe- 
riod. 

The characteristics for the degree completers are simi- 
lar to the entire sample of students in the study with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: (a) women constituted 69.5% of the 
completers compared with 62.9% of the total study sample; (b) 
95.4% of the completers were Caucasian, non-Hispanic versus 
91.6% of the sample; (c) 54.8% of the degree completers were 
under the age of 21, while 44.8% of the entire cohort was in 
this age category; (d) 7.5% of the degree completers had a high 
school grade point average below 2.0, compared with 20.7% of 
the total sample; and (e) less than 3% of the degree completers 
earned a GED, versus 9.0% of the sample. 

This research seeks to determine whether a relation- 
ship existed between selected variables and degree completion 
for a cohort of students enrolled at a two-year college. One of 
limitations of this study was the use of a single cohort of stu- 
dents at one institution. The results cannot be generalized to 
the entire population of two-year college students and the study 
is not intended to reflect all factors that affect degree completion. 

A second limitation is that, while this study incorpo- 
rated many of the financial aid variables suggested by the St. 
John model (1992), it did not combine various financial aid 
awards as variables. For example, St. John combined aid types, 
such as grants and loans, or scholarships and grants. He found 
that the packaging of aid was more influential on persistence 
than were individual financial aid elements. This study only 
tested the influence of individual federal financial aid awards, 
not various combinations of financial aid awards, because other 
types of financial aid awards were not available from the data 
source. 

This study model assumes persistence is a function of 
student background, college experience, and student financial 
aid as originally suggested by St. John, Cabrera, Nora, and Asker 
(2000). Descriptive statistics were used to delineate general in- 
formation about the degree completers, and tests using corre- 
lation and linear regression were performed to determine if any 
of the selected variables had a statistically significant relation- 
ship to degree completion rates. 

The following is an operationalized example of the for- 
mula St. John (1992) used for assessing the influence of finan- 
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cial aid on persistence: P= f (B, CE, A, AE, XC, FA) where P= 
persistence; f = function; B = social background characteristics 
(age, ethnicity, gender); CE = college experience; A = academic 
preparation; AE = academic experience; XC = extracurricular 
activities; FA = student financial aid. St. John (1992) found 
persistence to be correlated to the amount and type of financial 
aid awarded when student background variables such as age, 
ethnicity, and gender, and institutional characteristic variables 
such as institution size and type were part of the equation. The 
basic framework of the St. John study was used as the concep- 
tual framework for this research. This current study substi- 
tuted degree completion rate for the dependent variable of 
persistence used in the various St. John studies. 

Substituting degree completion for persistence may not 
yield the same or similar results as the original St. John model. 
However, the substitution of degree completion for persistence 
and the elimination of other variables unavailable from the data 
source still provide a framework to investigate whether there 
was a correlation between degree completion and the identified 
independent variables used in this study. 

Data for this research, including admissions, registra- 
tion, and financial aid information were extracted from institu- 
tional computer records. Individual data for each participant 
were selected from the student database. Because data were 
retrieved for individual students on a yearly basis, adjustments 
to aid packages were automatically tabulated. The sample popu- 
lation included all students entering the college as new, first- 
quarter freshmen for the fall term 1993. A cohort of 760 students 
was identified from the enrollment records. This cohort of stu- 
dents was tracked through subsequent terms of enrollment 
ending with the spring term 2000, a seven-year period. This 
particular cohort was selected because its members would be 
the first entering class to be affected by implementation of fed- 
eral legislation under the 1992 Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, which required colleges to begin track- 
ing degree completion rates and publishing these statistics for 
consumers. Under the 1992 HEA Amendments, two year col- 
leges must report four-year graduation rates. Tabulation of de- 
scriptive statistics and linear regression were conducted to analyze 
the data. Table 1 illustrates the stepwise regression analysis 
performed or the variables predicting degree completion. 

Less than one-third of all students in the cohort completed de- 
gree requirements within the seven-year time period of the study. 
Nearly one-half of those completing a degree were under age 20 
when they first enrolled in college, while one-fifth were over age 
29. About one-third of those completing a degree entered col- 
lege with a high school grade point average of 3.0 or higher, but 
less than one-tenth entered college with a high school grade 
point average less than 2.0 or with a GED. 
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TABLE 1 

Stepwise Regression Analysis for Vari ^’* 


Completion 


Final Step 



Variable 

Zero r 

Step Beta 

Beta 

F Ratio 

Step 1 

High school grade point average 

.36** 

.36 

.14 ** 

98.1 

Step 2 

Federal Work-Study 

.15 ** 

.16 

.10 ** 

59.6 

Step 3 

Federal loans 

.12 ** 

.07 

.07* 

41.3 

Step 4 

Public services division 

.11 ** 

.16 

.14 ** 

36.9 

Step 5 

Remedial courses 

-.15 ** 

-.10 

-.11 ** 

31.1 

Step 6 

College grade point average 

.44 ** 

.46 

.46 ** 

59.1 


Note. R 2 =.35 (N=649, p < .01); *p < .05; **p < .01. 


The average college grade point average earned by the 
degree-completing cohort was 3.0, while the entire cohort in 
this study had a college grade point average of 2.3. More than 
one-half of the entire cohort did not enroll in any remedial 
courses. Almost two-thirds of those completing a degree did not 
enroll in any remedial coursework. 

Federal loans and Federal Work-Study (FWS) were posi- 
tive predictors of degree completion for the cohort, but Federal 
Pell Grants did not significantly influence degree completion. 
Almost half of all students in the study received financial aid in 
the form of loans, grants, or FWS. Several student background 
characteristics (age, gender, ethnicity, high school grade point 
average) and college experience characteristics (division enrolled 
and number of remedial courses taken) influenced degree 
completion rates, as well. Only one college experience variable, 
enrollment in remedial courses, was a negative influence on 
degree completion rates. College grade point average was found 
to be the most influential variable predicting degree completion 
rates for this cohort of students. 

The influence of the loan and work-study awards on 
degree completion rates for this cohort does not parallel previ- 
ous research findings (Somers & St. John, 1993; St. John, 
1990b, 1990c, 1994; St. John & Andrieu, 1995; St. John, Hu & 
Weber, 2000; St. John 8s Noell, 1989). St. John and his various 
colleagues found a combination of grants and loans, as well as 
other financial aid awards (scholarships), influenced persistence 
and degree attainment with little reference to the impact of col- 
lege work-study. They also found that inadequate grant aid for 
the needy generally had a negative influence on persistence 
and found loans to be a negative influence on persistence. 

Conversely, this study showed that participating in the 
federal student loan programs provided a positive impetus to 
completing the degree. The fact that loans were a significant 
positive predictor for attaining the associate’s degree poses three 
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interesting points: (a) federal financial aid policies currently in 
place, which emphasize a reliance on loans and a preponder- 
ance of student borrowing, are not necessarily a detriment for 
students as they pursue a degree; (b) students who borrow to 
pay for a college education, thereby taking personal ownership 
and financial responsibility for participating in higher educa- 
tion, may possess attributes that should be considered when 
investigating why these students persist to graduation; and (c) 
student consumer behavior toward borrowing may be a posi- 
tive experience in relation to degree completion, at least at low- 
cost two-year colleges, as suggested by certain policy analysts (e.g., 
Mortenson, 1998). The use of a single cohort of students at one 
institution limits this study as it does not have generaliz-ability 
to the entire population of two-year college students. 

A greater percentage of undergraduates in this study 
who participated in the FWS program completed degree require- 
ments than those who did not. The positive influence of FWS 
on degree completion for this cohort supports Astin’s (1993) 
student involvement theory that student persistence is affected 
by involvement in college. Astin noted participation in the FWS 
program was a positive influence on student persistence for 
four-year college students. 

The findings related to financial aid influences on de- 
gree completion rates provide students, college administrators, 
and policy analysts with two major challenges in understand- 
ing the role of financial aid in the matriculation process. First, 
the issue of student loan indebtedness continues to be a focus 
of many within the financial aid community, as students struggle 
to balance academic, personal, and financial constraints in their 
pursuit of a college degree. Reliance on debt to obtain a college 
degree adds to the growing controversy on college affordability 
and the discussion by some as to the economic benefits of a 
college degree. Second, because the FWS program is a positive 
influence on degree completion rates, a concern for integrating 
work into an already crowded schedule may become burden- 
some for some students, especially for those at a two-year tech- 
nical college, who tend to be non-traditional students with family, 
outside employment, and other responsibilities. Adding one more 
activity may not be feasible for some of these students. 

As higher education competes for funding, college administra- 
tors seek to provide data reflecting satisfactory achievement of 
standards of institutional effectiveness. The results from this 
study suggests two-year colleges may be at a distinct disadvan- 
tage, as the existing analysis techniques require institutions to 
report the number of students who attain a degree. For research- 
ers studying the role of two-year colleges in American higher 
education and ascertaining whether these institutions are ef- 
fective, this study provides three opportunities for enhanced 
investigation. 
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First, this study’s findings indicate financial aid to be a 
positive influence on degree attainment. While this finding sup- 
ports previous research by St. John and others over the past 
thirty years, prior studies have also shown the impact of finan- 
cial aid on persistence and goal attainment to be mixed. This 
study’s findings that loans are a significant positive predictor 
of degree completion adds to the growing controversy about 
federal financing of higher education and the increased reli- 
ance on loans to fund education. The fact that grants did not 
emerge as a significant predictor of degree completion further 
adds to the confusion and uncertainty about exactly what in- 
fluence specific types of financial aid awards have on access, 
persistence, and degree completion. The influence of FWS, in 
particular, as a positive predictor of degree completion further 
adds to the existing research of student involvement and insti- 
tutional interaction theories, suggested by Astin andTinto. For 
higher education personnel, the implication is an increased at- 
tention to the effects of student involvement on persistence and 
goal attainment for those students participating in the FWS 
program. 

Second, the data from this study are from an individual 
institution. Two-year colleges are distinct institutions, and this 
study provides evidence of that uniqueness by identifying spe- 
cific challenges to degree completion at the local level. The in- 
fluence of remediation, for example, as a negative predictor of 
degree completion brings attention to the challenges two-year 
colleges have in attempting to meet the needs of its diverse 
clientele. Relationships with the K-12 sector to partner cur- 
ricular changes and to relate academic expectations would be 
one alternative to bridging the academic preparedness chasm 
experienced by some students from specific locales. Understand- 
ing student background characteristics is an important com- 
ponent in assisting students toward degree completion. This 
study found that high school grade point average, for instance, 
was positively correlated to degree attainment. Understand- 
ing the impact of high school grade point average as a pre- 
dictor of degree completion may provide opportunities at 
various levels for interventions to occur that may improve 
completion rates. 

Third, this study’s findings provide evidence of institu- 
tional effectiveness, as nearly one-third of the cohort attained a 
degree. Institutional effectiveness is as distinctive as a student’s 
individual identity. The failure to have reporting requirements 
delineating the distinctive nature of the two-year college may 
force some institutions to meet with negative reaction from vari- 
ous constituents. By providing a consistent and comprehen- 
sive reporting mechanism focused on the unique identity of the 
two-year college structure, research findings may better illumi- 
nate the successes of two-year colleges, thereby diminishing a 
perception of institutional ineffectiveness. 
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This study provides additional insights into whether student 
financial aid programs address the challenges of access, per- 
sistence, and degree attainment (St. John, 1995). Discussion 
in the financial aid community about the impact of loans and 
grants on persistence and degree completion continues. More 
research is needed to understand the significance of the total 
financial aid awarding process on matriculation processes 
(Merisotis, 1996; Mortenson, 1998). 

Student enrollment in remedial coursework is a signifi- 
cant negative predictor of student degree completion. Thus, the 
role of academic advising in assisting students to meet with 
academic success may become more important as more stu- 
dents enter postsecondary education unprepared for a college 
curriculum (Hu 8s St. John, 1999; Ryder, 1994). The schedul- 
ing of remedial education, such as not having students enroll 
concurrently in all remedial coursework in one term, may be as 
important as the number of courses for which students regis- 
ter. 

The study demonstrates that students who enter college with 
low high school grade point averages are less likely than others 
to complete degree requirements. Additionally, the strong cor- 
relation between high school grade point average and place- 
ment in remedial coursework suggests that early intervention 
strategies are needed to improve students’ opportunities to com- 
plete degrees. Pre-enrollment advising, including ascertaining 
career and educational intent, may help students to succeed. 
The involvement of others in structured, pre-enrollment strate- 
gies is necessary in today’s dynamic education setting, particu- 
larly the two-year college. Appropriate follow-up throughout a 
student’s enrollment should also be adopted for those students 
who enter college at the last moment. 

The use of institutional data will become more frequent 
and will be expected by the many constituencies involved with 
policymaking and governance (Alexander, 2000). Although the 
“public has no basis for gauging the quality of completion 
rates, and there are not established standards” (Nettles & 
Millett, 2000, p. 2) there is need for these institutions to re- 
lay information that best reflects the successes and chal- 
lenges to institutional effectiveness, including degree 
completion rates. Institutional data must be developed, un- 
less the institution becomes subject to de facto governance from 
those outside academe. 

Several opportunities exist for continued research on the influ- 
ence of financial aid on persistence and degree attainment. First, 
it is necessary to incorporate all types of financial aid, includ- 
ing but not limited to private and institutional scholarships, 
private loans, and third-party tuition payment plans, into studies 
of the influence of financial aid on degree completion. Incorpo- 
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rating all types of financial aid into future studies would pro- 
vide additional information about financial factors that may 
influence degree completion, persistence, and retention rates 
(Alfred et al., 1999). 

Second, this study focused on students who completed 
degrees rather than those who did not. Although students may 
be meeting individual goals and career success, no tracking 
system is in place to identify these goals and whether they are 
being achieved. Specific findings by Wellsfry (1995) suggested 
access and participation need to be linked to student intent 
and individual goals. The reporting of data listing degree at- 
tainment rates fails to provide opportunities for an institution 
to report individual student success. Composite data do not 
allow for descriptions of goal attainment; rather, degree comple- 
tion is assumed to be the objective for all students who enter 
higher education. Nettles and Millett (2000) observed that, “[Two- 
year] colleges must examine the completion rates and decide 
how to convey to the public, either that these are acceptable 
levels of completion and why, or set up a rate that we should 
aspire to achieve” (p. 2). 

Third, students who enroll in college with low high-school 
grade point averages and subsequently need to enroll in reme- 
dial course work have less success in completing degrees. There- 
fore, it is easy to suggest that early intervention strategies at 
the middle school and secondary level can reduce potential 
impediments to degree completion in college. Studies focusing 
on the influence of pre-college programs seem appropriate. Such 
programs include School-to-Work and Tech Prep initiatives, and 
GEAR-UP, These programs were instituted to increase the num- 
ber of low- income students who are prepared to enter and suc- 
ceed in postsecondary education. High school internships and 
partnerships established by two-year colleges with federal, state, 
and private agencies add new opportunities to examine college 
access and persistence (Alfred et al., 1999). 

Fourth, qualitative data might produce additional in- 
sights into why students do not complete degree requirements. 
Although time-consuming, the use of a survey with open-ended 
questions or individual student interviews might produce addi- 
tional non-quantifiable evidence of obstacles and influences on 
degree attainment, such as student intent and aspirations, per- 
ceptions about institutional quality, and feelings of belonging 
to the college community, as suggested by Metzner and Bean 
(1987) and Tinto’s social integration theory (1993). 

Finally, the positive influence of participation in the FWS 
program on degree completion rates suggests that additional 
insights might be gained by investigating student academic and 
social involvement. Further investigation of Astin’s Involvement 
Theory (As tin, 1993) may provide insights into other factors 
affecting degree completion and goal attainment for the two- 
year college student. 
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The St. John models serve as a framework for guiding 
the research questions that identify those factors affecting de- 
gree completion for students at a two-year college. The policy 
implications for meeting the differing needs of two-year college 
students affect various constituencies, including college admin- 
istrators, government legislators, and potential college students 
and their families. Among the challenges for college adminis- 
trators are developing ways to review financial aid packaging 
policies; providing low-cost, affordable tuition without students 
incurring significant debt levels; evaluating the costs of attend- 
ing college; and weighing the potential long-term economic ben- 
efits to students of degree attainment. 

This study was undertaken to determine specific stu- 
dent characteristics and federal financial aid influences on de- 
gree completion rates for a specific cohort of students at a 
two-year technical college. Several student characteristics, spe- 
cifically college division, high school grade point average, col- 
lege grade point average, and enrollment in developmental 
courses, were found to have a significant influence on the like- 
lihood of a student completing an associate’s degree. Federal 
financial aid was also found to have an influence, in certain 
situations, on degree completion rates for this cohort. The re- 
sults of this study provide opportunities for administrators at 
2-year colleges, legislators, policy analysts, and students to re- 
view potential risks for future student success and to promote 
discussion as to the future evaluative criteria needed to judge 
institutional effectiveness and student success. 
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